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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



[March, 1884. 



WOOD CARVING. 



The four panels upon this page show what it 
is possible to accomplish with natural ability, un- 
aided by technical, practical or even rudimentary 
training. The panels were carved by Mrs. Emma 
Price Willis, of Galveston ; they are her first 
attempts, were made without example or assist- 
ance in any way whatever. The lady never had 
instruction either in drawing or the use of tools, 
but Avas compelled to rely upon her own good 
taste and ingenuity in doing the work. The 
design and execution are exceptionally good, and 
the marked success of the pieces in an artistic 
sense will, we hope, be an encouragement for 




others to utilize the skill they may possess in the 
same direction. 

It may be generally remarked that wood carv- 
ing offers boundless scope for the exercise of taste 
and display of skill in manipulation. "Whilst light 
and shadow belong to its 
effects, it has yet the 
merit of being in no way 
deceptive. Its relief is 
real, and not that of the 
colorist. It allows at once 
of literalness in treatment 
of a subject, whilst afford- 
ing a fine play to the 
symbolic style in its rep- 
resentations. There is a 
vast difference in the 
pleasure derivable from 
carving as employed in 
constructive decoration 
and forms impressed in 
plastic material or fash- 
ioned by machine Avork. 
The labor obviously spent 
upon carving, and the 
stamp of individuality ex- 
pressed in the production, 
if of any merit, are dis- 
tinctive elements of value. 
Nor even if we descend 
to imitation, can the same 
type or design be exactly 
reproduced. One cannot 
but admire the devotion 
to this art, in the devel- 
opment of its fullest capa- 
bilities, shown by the art- 
ists of olden time. The 
evidence of sincere love 
of beauty and its realiza- 
tion exists in oaken watch- 
i n g 1 o f ts , chantries, 
shrines, screens, choirs 
and pulpits, as well as in 
the delicate carving by 
which the rooms of man- 
sions were decorated. The 




ancient masters of the art seemed to know just 
when and how deeply to incise with reference to 
artistic expression. Much antique work exhibits 
especial excellence in contrasted relief, and a con- 
summate knowledge of the different effects pro- 
duced on qualities of shadows, by under ceilings, 
edges and sinkings in the centre leaflet of each 
group, in contrast with the convex forms inter- 
spersed here and there, so giving effect of boldness 
and strength to the details. 

It is to be regarded as a hopeful augury of 
the future of this art, that local individual wealth 
is in many instances extending to it, for purposes 
of household adornment, munificent patronage. 
This aids in keeping up its standard of excellence, 
encouraging designers and artists to put forth 
their best efforts, and gives an impulse to popular 
appreciation of the capabilities of wood carving. 
It is noticeable that good artistic carving is being 
extensively introduced into furniture. The Re- 
naissance style, with its varied types and combina- 
tions, aids the movement. Free development, as 
to variety in wood carving, designed to constitute 
constructional adornment, must be allowed. Dic- 
tation on this point is not to be tolerated. Even 
grotesqueness has always had its place in the art, 
though in the newer methods this feature is not 
so prominent as of old. The greatest triumph in 
this style, as regards the display of real art in 
manipulation, was in the medieval period, when 
mysteries of religion were thus expounded without 
the thought of irreverence. Legends of the power 
of darkness gained in effect by representations of 
demons, with countenances horribly distorted, as 
from intense suffering, a portion of their writhing 
bodies struggling to get free from the mass of 
wood in which they were carved, the artists being 
especially free in fantastic renderings of the Devil 
tempting weak-minded mortals. In these extrava- 
gancies the execution operates like the play of wit. 
A fund of lightsome enjoyment is presented in the 
social caricatures and humorous scenes of the 
Dutch Avood carvers, not only in panels embedded 
in Avails, but in Avooden articles of domestic use. 
Satires and epigrams of Roman poets were at times 
directed to the carvings on the drinking cups in 
use. Both by the Greeks and Romans immense 
sums Avere lavished on carved tables. Homer 
alludes to the histoi'ic scenes set forth in the 
drinking cups of his heroes. 

The art Avould seem to be as ancient as the 
world, and to have embodied to some extent the 
mental peculiarities and usages of various nations. 
Each great movement of the human race in early 
times is marked by distinctive forms and treatment 
of ornament, and carving is included in the record. 
The Italians seem to have retained that love of 
minute carving which Avas introduced by the Avan- 
dering Greeks of the 13th century, but their half 
Gothic, half Renaissance style, florid in execution, 
which Avas developed in the 15th century, revealed 
at least a departure from foreign thraldom in the 
art. The Dutch carvers 
have found their delight in 
literal rendering of homely 
scenes ; French carving has 
all the lightsomeness of the 
Gallic spirit ; the Spanish, 
the barbarous magnificence 
of the Moors, and a pleni- 
tude of enrichment, con- 
sisting of Alhambra sym- 
bols, Arabesque scrolls and 
Gothic floriations. English 
carving, like our own, is 
eclectic, taking to itself 
what best suits its purpose. 
There have been, as 
there Avill always be, among 
many failures, great ama- 
teur successes in produc- 
ing artistic wood-work. An 
amateur has been well de- 
scribed as a person - Avho 
makes a business of amuse- 
ments ; he has not neces- 
sarily to study Avhat will 
please others, or confine 
himself to Avhat is market- 
able, and Avith more leisure 
possibly at command for 
any special production than 
can be bestoAved by those 
Avho have, in doing ordi- 
nary Avork, to regard the 
price of compensation. The 
amateur can afford to make 
experiments, to Avaste time 
and materials, and so may 
possibly succeed in pro- 
ducing a chef (Pic awe. Prac- 
tice in this healthful and 
beautiful art, in which pro- 
ficiency can be far more 




easily attained than in painting, may be recom- 
mended as possibly calculated to elicit poAvers that 
might have been otherwise unsuspected. 

The tools required for the practice of Avood 
carving are flat and skew chisels, shallow, deep 
and fluting gouges, one flat and one bent parting 
tool, a chisel Avith edge turned up to cut away 
wood, picks with one, two and three points, to 
break up surface Avhere carved work is done on a 
level ground, and the ruffler or bent file for 
smoothing depressed surfaces after the Avork of 
carving is completed. The gouges are especially 
used for holloAving out leaves, leaving the mid-rib 
in relief, and for scroll work, also for cutting away 
adjoining Avood. Arkansas oil stone may be used 
for sharpening the tools, using sweet oil, neatsfoot 
or kerosene. There are tAvo methods of carving 
open to selection, that in Avhich the design is 
Avrought out as a bas relief, and that in which it 
is brought even to the extended back of the piece 
of Avood. The most suitable hardwoods for carving 
are oak, mahogany, Avalnut and ebony, and Span- 
ish chestnut. 




